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Problems of Aging 


Mr. Linrorp: The population of this country is growing steadily older. 
Because of this fact we are faced with new and difficult problems of em- 
ployment, housing, medical care, education, and family living for the 
older people. In order to try to find better ways to adjust to these 
changes, hundreds of people from all parts of the country are gathered 
here in Washington, upon the invitation of the President of the United 
States, for a three-day conference on aging. 

Joining with me in the discussion are three participants in this Con- 
ference. One of our guests, Dr. Martin Gumpert, in an article in today’s 
New York Times Magazine, entitled “Recharting Life for an Aging 
America,” sums up the essential facts about our aging population under 
two headings: First, that people are living longer than they used to and, 
second, that they are increasing in numbers. Under the first point he 
states that people are now living thirty years longer than they were one 
hundred years ago, or in 1850, and that the life-expectancy is twenty 
years longer than it was in 1900 and almost ten years longer than in 1930. 

In respect to the numbers, he makes the point, quoting from the 
United States census material, that in the last fifty years, while the gen- 
eral population was doubling in size, the persons sixty-five years and over 
were increasing by four times. 

Dr. Gumpert, as a private practicing physician in the city of New York 
and one who has among many of his patients persons in the older age 
brackets, what do you consider to be the problem of old age? 


Dr. Gumpert: Most old people today are poor, sick, bored, lonely, and 
frustrated. This can and should be changed. Geriatrics can fulfil only 
part of this task. Geriatrics has found that old age must not necessarily 
mean sickness and that chronological aging, as measured by years, and 
biological age are quite different processes. Medicine has eliminated or 
reduced death from acute infectious diseases. Pneumonia is no longer 
the unwelcome friend of the aged. We have found that the aged patient 
is an excellent surgical risk. ACTH and related hormones improve 
arthritic and other chronic conditions of old age. Mental disturbances of 
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later age can be treated now. Heart disease, enemy No. 1, has not yet 
been conquered, but hope for progress has occurred. 

We may anticipate in the visible future that man can live his natural 
life-span, which will, as many scientists believe, be somewhere between 
one hundred and ten and one hundred and twenty-five years. 


Mr. Lrnrorp: That is a very startling statement that our life-expectancy 
may, in the predictable future, be as great as one hundred and twenty 
years. 

Witte, as an economist, and as executive secretary of the Committee on 
Economic Security, you were one of the chief architects of our present 
Social Security Act. What do you consider to be the economic implica- 
tions of this statement of Dr. Gumpert’s? 


Mr. Wirte: I am concerned lest the longer life which Dr. Gumpert 
envisions will mean an increase in poverty and misery for our older 
people. Even now one-third of all our people over sixty-five years of age 
have no cash income whatsoever, and three-fourths have less than one 
thousand dollars cash income of their own. If life is increased by decades, 
as Dr. Gumpert envisions, our economic system and our institutions will 
surely be faced with a very great problem in keeping up with medical 
progress. 


Mk. Linrorp: Miss Donahue, as research psychologist in the Institute 
of Human Adjustment at the University of Michigan, you have been 
doing research on how people may live longer happily, and you are con- 
ducting classes for guidance of old people. What are you learning which 
can help people meet these problems of old age? 


Miss DonanueE: I think, for one thing, we find that everybody should 
begin today to prepare for his or her later years. In my class for old 
people my students tell me that they did not expect to live so long. Their 
problem is how, without adequate preparation, they can live happy, 
contented, and useful lives. It is for this reason that we have called our 
course “Living in the Later Years”—with the accent on “living.” We 
must learn and accept the fact that aging is a natural part of the pattern 
of life. We must prepare for that phase of living, as well as for our youth 
and middle years. We cannot wait until our children are grown or until 
our jobs are gone. 

Dr. Gumpert has said that most old people are bored and unhappy and 
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lonely and frustrated. And I would agree with you, Dr. Gumpert. But I 
would emphasize that they have tremendous capacity for finding their 
own happiness, if, first, they develop interests and values which will 
fit their capacities in the later years, and, second, if society will only give 
them the opportunity to pursue their interests. 


Mr. Linrorp: A doctor, a psychologist, and an economist are all here 
to try to help us solve the problems created by the fact that medical 
progress has increased the average length of all our lives by twenty years 
in the last half-century. We all have twenty more years of life-expectancy 
now than we did in 1900, and medical science is working hard to give us 
thirty or forty more years. 

Let us make the agenda of this Rounp Taste first to find out from 
you, Dr. Gumpert, about the longer life which we now have and which 
we may have later; from Miss Donahue about the happier life; and, 
finally, from Mr. Witte we will discover if our old people will continue 
to be the poor. 

_ Dr. Gumpert, what is aging? Why do we believe one hundred and 
twenty years to be the natural human life-span? 


_ Dr. Gumpert: Very few people die today of old age. People die of 
chronic degenerative diseases. Once we are able to control the develop- 
ment of chronic ailments and their cause, we may expect that we can 
really live to the natural limit of our life-span. 


Mr. Wirre: Will it ever be possible to get away from a period of dis- 
ability in old age, whether death comes to most of the old people at 
sighty or one hundred and twenty? Surely we will not reach the end in 
the manner of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “Wonderful One-Horse Shay,” 
which was perfect until it was one hundred years of age and then van- 


shed in a flash. 


Mr. Linrorp: Will there be a period of disability at the end of this 
onger life-span about which you talk, Dr. Gumpert? 


Dr. Gumpert: There always will be, of course, a period of disability 
it the end; but I believe that the practice of medicine will change in the 
rear future from an emergency practice to a practice of preventive 
nedicine. Since old-age diseases of chronic character have their onset 
isually at a very early age, I would say that between the years of thirty 
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and forty we may expect that a better system of preventive medicine may 
protect us widely from these diseases. 


Mr. Wire: The point I want to make is the economic one. Old age 
is now, and likely to remain so, a period when income from earnings 1s 
reduced and for many older people ceases altogether, while costs con- 
tinue and often actually increase. 


Dr. Gumpert: You see, fortunately, the course of mental development 
and physical development runs differently. Our physical capacity de- 
clines already around the age between twenty and thirty. A boxer of 
thirty is professionally an old man. However, our mental development 
reaches its peak around the age of thirty-five, and this peak can be main- 
tained until very close to the end of life. 


Miss DonanvE: Does that not mean that old people can no longer sit 
at home and say, “Well, I really can’t learn any more”? Do you not 
think that if we are going to maintain that they can continue learning 
until late in life, we have to find ways to make them want to practice and 
to continue to put something in their “mental banks” as the years go by? 


Dr. Gumpert: Yes, I believe that our customary notion that age is the 
time of retirement must be profoundly changed. 


Mr. Linrorp: In relation to this question, Mr. Witte asks about 
whether there will be a period of disablement at the end of the life-span. 
Your point is that mental agility remains good until near the end. Does 
that suggest that our system of public education needs to be expanded to 
include the aged? 


Miss Donanue: Certainly we should find some way to provide for con- 
tinued learning throughout life. It may come through public education 
in a formal sense, or it may come through any number of educational 
institutions in our community. We cannot be together with other people 
without learning. Our clubs, and any of our organizations, our unions, 
our churches, any of these groups, represent a learning situation which 
should have some responsibility in thinking about helping older people 
~ to continue mentally active. 


Mk. Linrorp: It is not just the public schools, then; it is all our social 
institutions which need to get in to help provide an intellectually stimu- 
lating life for the aged. 
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1870 


80 per cent of men over 65 years of age 
worked an average of 70 hours per week 


1950 


45 per cent of men over 65 years 
of ege worked an average of 40 
hours per week 


Mr. Wirte: It seems to me, too, that it is very obvious that we need to 
find jobs for the older people if the period of life is to be lengthened as 
we anticipate. 


Dr. Gumpert: Yes, we have to find means to maintain the life of the 
older person as an independent life of vitality and dignity. 


Miss DonaHvE: Complete leisure is not good for anyone, I think. It 
merely leads to boredom and illness, in the last analysis. If one is to 
keep mentally healthy, it seems to me that one has to have a purpose in 
living and must continue to have a role which allows him to be produc- 
tive and to contribute to others. Many older people have told me that they 
are unhappy because they do not have something useful to do in these 
leisure years. 


Mr. Linrorp: What you are saying here is that the customary notion 
of old-age retirement needs to be scrapped and that we need to think in 
terms of keeping our aged people at work longer, at least as long as they 
wish to work, and to create job opportunities. 

Do you think we can find jobs for all the aged who wish to work, Mr. 
Witte? 


Mr. Wirte: We have a very great problem in doing that. We must be 
aware of the fact that the trend has been in the reverse direction for gen- 
erations. With increasing mechanization and urbanization the age of re- 
tirement for most of our people has come earlier. This is a trend that we 
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clearly must reverse and for which we must have an intelligent pro- 
gram for reversing, or we will be in very serious difficulties. 


Dr. Gumpert: I find that one of the most urgent problems with 
which older patients are faced, even patients of means and ample funds, 
is the housing problem. 


Miss DonanueE: Do you not think maybe we could have people live 
with their relatives, Dr. Gumpert? 


Dr. Gumpert: No, I do not think that that is a very good solution. 


Mr. Wirrte: I would interpose that unless there is increased income 
for a great many of our older people, they will have to live with their 
relatives or, what may be worse, in institutions. 


Dr. Gumpert: That would be very unfortunate. I think that there 
ought to be more adequate housing for older people. We also have to 
remodel our old-age homes. There exist a few excellent old-age homes in 
this country, but they are unfortunately an exception. Most of our old-age 
homes, especially our private old-age homes, are nothing but dumping 
places for hopeless old people, where nothing is being done. They are just 
being kept there until they die. We ought to have housing developments 
where the old people can live an independent life and which are fitted 
with all the services and needs which an older person requires. 


Miss Donanue: One of the interesting things which has come up in 
my classes is the request for possibilities and guidance for cooperative 
living. I have been quite interested when the students have asked about 
the possibilities of going together and actually buying a home and living 
there later on. They are not old enough yet to retire, but they are think- 
ing in terms of their retirement years. I know one business and profes- 
sional women’s group which is doing that. Such cooperatives will keep 
these people in the community where they have their grass roots and 
where they know people and where they have enjoyed and known each 
other all their lives. It seems to me that some cooperative plans of this 
kind might be worked out. 


Dr. Gumpert: That sounds like an excellent idea. Such housing really 
ought to contain all facilities, starting with the bathtub, in which so 
many old people die, to dietary facilities and the cooperative kitchen, 
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CHANGING AGE GROUPINGS OF 
AMERICAN POPULATION 


Percentage of persons 65 years and over 
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1930 
1940 


1950 7.6 (est.) 


and maybe even to include routine medical and nursing care, which is 
included in the rent. 


Miss DonaHve: Do you know of that experiment which was started in 
one of the middle western cities, where a group of old men, who were on 
old-age assistance, combined their pensions each month? They were thus 
able to have cooperative housing and have a cook and housekeeper to 
keep their house for them. 


Dr. Gumpert: I had not heard about that experiment, but I feel that 
private insurance companies might feel that this is a challenge for invest- 
ing money in a very useful manner. 


| Mr. Wirre: Better housing for the aged would, of course, be helpful 

from an economic point of view. But I still want to emphasize that the 
basic economic problem is one of income and that the problem can be 
met in part only by other measures than directly meeting the income 
situation. 


Mr. Linroro: It is a fact, is it not, that today our aged people are 
occupying probably the worst housing in the country and therefore the 
least satisfactory for them. And one footnote on that point is, for 
example, that our old-age assistance program, part of our Social Security 
Act, which now is supporting something like 2,800,000 aged persons, has 
had from 1935 a provision which says that this money cannot be paid to 
persons living in public institutions. That has literally driven many 
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persons from institutions where they had a chance, possibly, of some 
suitable housing out into isolated rooms and rooming-houses of various 


kinds. 


Mr. Wirte: That clearly is a provision of the law which requires 
change. Many changes are required in our institutions to meet this entire 
problem. 


Mr. Linrorp: Or course, it was put there for a good purpose, was it 
not? You originally had in mind that you did not want federal funds 
used to support people in the old almshouses, which were equally un- 
attractive and unsatisfactory. 

You people, in general, are saying here that the aged are people, that 
we need to revise our thinking about the aged, that we need to change 
our attitude toward them, and that we need to help people change their 
attitude toward themselves when they become aged. Another point you 
have made is that there is no single group or group of experts who can 
solve this problem. 

Miss Donahue, you have been working on this problem in a practical 
way. What can be done by people themselves and by communities? 


Miss Donauue: A great deal can be done by people themselves if they 
begin early enough in their planning. One of the ways, of course, by 
which we have been approaching this problem is to provide classes for 
old people—and, as a matter of fact, for those who are younger but who 
wish to develop their plans for old age in their middle years. You might 
be surprised to learn that my students in the “Living in the Later Years” 
courses range from eighteen to ninety years old. These classes may be 
given through formal educational institutions, such as our University of 
Michigan course, but also they may be sponsored very effectively by 
community groups. We have examples in this country. There is the 
Dayton program; there is the program in Rock Island; and there are 
various other community programs. Also unions, industries, clubs, busi- 
ness groups—all those kinds of groups can develop these programs, 
which are designed to help people prepare for their later years. I think 
that all these efforts will result in more and more people beginning to 
prepare for their later years while they still have time. I am most con- 
cerned that our conference bring out the need for early consideration of 
the planning problem. 


Lng 
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HOW MANY AMERICANS OVER 
SIXTY-FIVE YEARS? 
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Mr. Linrorp: But who should do this? 


Dr. Gumpert: I believe that this amazing conference which we are 
having here really shows that it cannot be done by one single group of 
our population. A geriatrician, for instance, is not a physician who 
applies new and secret methods of treatment. He is just a practitioner 
who likes old people and believes in their right to enjoy life. We must 
persuade the American people to like old people, and we must persuade 
the old people to like themselves. Then I think we shall come to better 
results. 


Mk. Linrorp: You are saying that there is no panacea and that there is 
no single group of experts; it must take all the people, both individually 
and in groups, to work this out. Turning to the question of the economic 
insecurity of the aged, Mr. Witte, do we have any panaceas here which 
may solve the problem of economic insecurity in the aged? 


Mr. Wirre: There clearly are no panaceas for meeting the economic 
problems of the aged, which are among their most serious problems. We 
need better planning than we now have. We need better execution of 
the plans which we have. We must have plans which take account both 
of the present and of the near future—a period in which we have a great 
many old people for whom inadequate provisions have been made and 
who have inadequate means—and we must take account of the more 
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distant future which faces all the younger people of our present genera- 
tion. In this we have more time to meet more adequately this problem. 

I am very sure that there is no single panacea, no single solution, 
which will solve this problem. But I suggest these things as possibilities: 
We need to provide more employment for older workers. That probably _ 
means doing away with the concept of compulsory retirement at speci- 
fied ages altogether. And, above all, it means finding work which older 
people can do. We need to have full employment. If we have full em- 
ployment, the economic problem of the aged is greatly relieved. We need 
to get people into the frame of mind of consciously thinking of old age. 
Even at the present time, of all people who are twenty years of age, 
better than two out of three will also be sixty-five years of age. And the 
time for making provisions and plans for old age is long before old age 
is attained. 

We also need better public programs than we now have. I am a strong 
advocate of a system of free enterprise, of a system in which the old 
people will make their own conscious contributions to their old-age sup- 
port. For that we need a much more realistic old-age insurance system 
than we now have. We must be concerned with other matters than costs 
and keeping the competition down with private insurance. But we will 
also need, and particularly for the present aged, a better assistance pro- 
gram. 


Mr. Linrorp: In this discussion of the problems of aging we have ex- 
ploded some myths which have made it difficult for older people to live 
happy, useful, and productive lives. Old age does not necessarily mean 
illness and disability. It need not be a time of compulsory retirement and 
inactivity. It does not have to be a time of loneliness, frustration, and 
uselessness. It is possible for everyone to lead a happy, secure, and useful 
life throughout his existence. 

We are agreed that there is no panacea or simple formula by which 
the achievement of this goal may be attained. Much research needs to be 
done in all aspects of aging by all the professions and specialists. There 
are many things which individuals can do to prepare for their old age. 
And, remember, you will live longer than you think. Other things must 
be done by society. Together we can transform aging from a dreary, un- 
happy existence into one of security, happiness, and usefulness. 


The People Say... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the Rounp 


Tasie audience on “Problems of Aging. 


I have been much impressed while 
listening this morning to your radio 
broadcast concerning the problems of 
the “aged.” Many of the points raised 
and discussed are most practical and 
will doubtless lead to much improve- 
ment in the living conditions of those 
of us who have arrived at these more 
mature years of our lives. 

I am now nearing my eighty-first 
birthday anniversary and am most 
thankful that I do not yet feel that I am 
“old.” I live alone in an apartment that 
I created about two years ago by mak- 
ing over a large storage room in the 
basement of an apartment building into 
quite a cozy apartment. Now I wish to 
bring out one important point in con- 
nection with my limited facilities here. 
I am quite proficient in many ways, 
such as carpentry and most other lines 
of building. I can do a fairly good job of 
electric wiring, plumbing, masonry, 
painting, etc. However, I am not per- 
mitted to go ahead, as I am anxious to 
do, toward providing a small home for 
myself, since I have first to submit plans 
and secure a permit and build under 
supervision of the authorities and in 
competition with union labor, etc. I can 
likely go way out where these restric- 
tions are not in effect, but I prefer to 
remain where I can continue to take 
some active part in affairs of these busy 
days. I cannot be happy with sitting 
down and doing nothing. I have always 
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been a busy man and have enjoyed ac- 
complishments in many directions. 

I am just now making application for 
an “old age pension,” since it is difficult 
to secure a decent job at my age, which 
leaves me the one opportunity left, to 
do this job of providing a home for 
myself. I am just “itching” to get hold 
of a shovel and to start digging trenches 
for the foundations and mixing concrete 
to pour into them and then get to work 
with the 2 X 4 lumber for the frame- 
work for my own home. 

I mention all this principally to put 
before you a situation in which I feel 
many other persons along in years find 
themselves. So I hope that in your 
future considerations your organization 
will keep in mind those of us who are 
able and anxious to help ourselves and 
so work out some plan whereby we can 
have a chance with less restriction and 
with more assistance in this direction. 
We can save much in our living costs if 
permitted to take a part in working in 
this way.—A listener from Los Angeles, 
California. 


I am seventy-one years old, and do 
you think I could get work in the mills? 
“No,” they tell you right out, “go on 
old-age pension.” That would be all 
right if they would pay enough, but you 
can’t live and pay rent on what they 
give you. I wasn’t well for two years, 
but I am good again and feel like work- 
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ing—and I am not the only one. At 
sixty-five years, men and women are 
laid off here in our public works. I have 
a little money saved, or I do not know 
what would become of me. I had twelve 
thousand dollars saved but lost it during 
the depression. What I have now I saved 
again. When I was young, you did not 
get the wages they are getting now. 
You could not lay much back—and now 
living is so high no one can save unless 
you have a very good job. 

I think you educated men ought to 
get together—and set those fellows in 
Washington straight and make them do 
different. They are just making it hard 
for the President....I think it’s time 
something is done. There is enough in 
the world for everyone if it was run 
right.—A listener from Nazareth, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Being a very unimportant individual, 
my personal opinion counts for very 
little. But perhaps somewhere it might 
be heard. What I write here is in no 
sense a request for sympathy, help, or 
pity. Against that I rebel. I’m simply 
expressing my personal opinion very 
frankly as one who has a problem, help- 
less to help myself in the midst of re- 
sources. 

Having been a listener to your dis- 
cussions over a period of years, I have 
found them interesting and food for 
thought. But as in all radio discussions 
there is too much talk, too many diver- 
sities of opinion, with no action. My 
need is immediate. Firstly, I am per- 
sonally much averse to old age problems 
being put in the hands of the govern- 
ment. Anything that regiments the in- 
dividual’s personal and bodily needs is 
abhorrent. All any red-blooded intelli- 
gent or intellectual American wants is 


the chance to prove himself. In this iso- 
lated locality, there are (as it seems to 
me) many opportunities for elderly 
people. 

Now as to my personal circum- 
stances. I am fifty-nine years, a retired 
nurse—retired because of physical in- 
ability to carry on. My husband is sixty 
years old, still employed in a govern- 
ment hospital in another state. We have, 
by inheritance, a hundred-acre unpro- 
ductive farm. We moved down to this 
locality, because I thought I could pos- 
sibly find something I could utilize that 
would maintain us in food, but I have 
no physical helper. The second year I 
was here I sold about twenty-five 
bushels of apples and thirty pounds of 


. nuts that I had picked, shelled, and 


cracked myself. I had hoped to increase 
in this line. I also have a compost pile 
for the breeding of earthworms. I have 
a hive of bees and started raising Easter 
lilies. My first crop of lilies were beauti- 
ful and perfect, but not enough to mar- 
ket. I have struggled along, but it is im- 
possible to get help. There is a lucrative 
living in flowers, particularly lilies, 
along with honey, earthworms, and nuts. 
We have offered every inducement, 
short of the land itself, to get help. 
Here is the land and its resources, and 
my projects require no outlay for barns 
or machinery. Here we are in the midst 
of plenty without means for dire neces- 
sities. What are we struggling for? 
What is the use of fighting communism 
in a foreign country if in this great 
United States, individuals cannot claim 
what is their own. I have felt a number 
of times that somewhere there are some 
elderly people who would enjoy or 
appreciate working on a partnership 
basis. There are probably many facing 
the same problems where people can 
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help each other. We need help; others 
need work. The failure is lack of con- 
tact. Why not make a canvass of locali- 
ties and find out what is wanted and 
needed? Elderly people are not a prob- 
lem. It is not necessary to make them a 
problem. They are needed.—A Iistener 
from Wicomico Church, Virginia. 


Social security is the biggest piece of 
BUNK ever put over on any people of 
this country. What we need is some- 
thing to cover the old people of this 
country who have no income. Take my 
position: past seventy, diabetic, various 
other old-age afflictions. On account of 
my health I was forced to sell my busi- 
ness seven or eight years ago. I had 
saved enough to live on the rest of my 
life under ordinary conditions. Through 
manipulations our government has 
made the cost of living so high most of 
these savings have been taken away. 
The cost of medical attention and hos- 
pital fees have also been so high I can- 
not afford to have them any more. 
During the time I was in business I paid 
many dollars for social security on em- 
ployees—yet I have no coverage. Be- 
cause of my diabetes I cannot get hos- 
pital and medical insurance. 

My grandfather helped build the rail- 
roads in this country. I started working 
at the age of eleven at 25 cents a day 
and tried to save all my life—during 
the time when a dollar was worth 100 
cents. Restaurants charge $1.00 or $1.50 
for less food than we used to get for 
25 or 35 cents. 

We don’t need social security for 
men of forty-five when men sixty-five or 
seventy cannot get a pension. I don’t 
want charity. I am entitled to old age 
pension if anyone is.—A listener from 
Mason City, lowa. 


I have been running a home for the 
aged now for the last twelve years. I can 
tell you that they must be under the 
proper management and controlled un- 
der some very strict rules or law; and 
then they have to have someone who 
knows what it is all about to supervise 
and to see that the proper care is given 
the old people. 

There was one thing which was lack- 
ing in your discussion, and that was the 
cost of doing and giving this kind of 
care and the problem of getting our 
states and counties to see that our money 
is properly spent on the aged in the 
right way. We have a lot of aged people 
here whom we pay plenty of money but 
pay it to them directly and let them take 
care of themselves. They often don’t 
have proper food and care, and this is a 
detriment to them. So I am strong for 
some way to be advanced by the public 
to control such homes and _ private 
homes by a law enforcement board with 
competent people to handle it—A /is- 
tener from Wichita, Kansas. 


I am wondering if anything has been 
done anywhere toward promoting, not 
just homes and small communities, but 
towns for the elderly, similar to Boys 
Town. Why should there not be such 
a town in every state to which the elder- 
ly could go, help in its organization and 
maintenance, including the government 
of it, industrial and professional activi- 
ties, etc.? 

As was expressed on the broadcast, 
the elderly folks need occupation unless 
they are infirm. There might, and 
should be, a home and hospital included 
for those who could not contribute to 
the active part of the plan. Certain prod- 
ucts could be marketed. Surely, this 
would be less expensive to both state 
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and federal budgets than what we 
should have now in pensions, since the 
town would be mostly self-sustaining 
if properly organized. Pensions could 
still be paid for the infirm or partially so. 

This seems a very obvious idea, not 
original, and I feel sure it has been con- 
sidered. I do not believe the present eco- 
nomic set-up can absorb many more of 
the oldsters, and it seems to me that this 
would do so. If someone, like the lady 
on your program from the University 
of Michigan, would write a letter to the 
governor of each state, suggesting this 
as a possible solution, might it not be 
effective? If you think it worth while, 
please pass this letter on to where it 
might do some good.—A listener from 
Idyllwild, California. 


My husband and I have just been lis- 
tening to your broadcast, and we did 
not hear one of you say anything about 
the difficulty a man with a family to 
raise has in saving anything for his and 
his wife’s old age. It is practically an 
impossibility. My husband has worked 
at hard labor all his life, and what little 
was saved at one time was eaten up by 
illness or bank failure at other times. 
At the age of sixty he was laid off in 
favor of a younger man. He is now 
seventy-seven and is on old age assist- 
ance, which is barely enough to keep 
body and soul together. I am sixty-four 
and cannot get a steady job for love or 
money, so I have to eke out a bare living 
with a bit of ironing or washing. A 
problem such as ours was not men- 
tioned on your broadcast. Our children 
make only enough barely to keep their 
own families. I think public housing 
should be provided at low rental for 
elderly people with small incomes. A 
man over forty-five cannot find a job. 


There just are not jobs enough to go’ 
around any more, and what jobs there 
are go to the younger folks, as it should 
be.—A listener from North Sacramento, 
California. 


I want a printed copy of yesterday’s 
Rounp Taste. I am curious, being sixty- 
six, and doing regularly fourteen to 
eighteen hours work daily, with about ~ 
150 goats. I work alone, since wages are 
prohibitive, milking by hand, herding 
as many hours as the goats will graze, 
delivering bottled milk in ten-gallon 
cans—also I do some housework. Wish 
every one liked their work as I do mine. 
Then no one would grow old. I had two 
days off in 1940—none since. Old Amer- 
ican stock, born in Illinois, University 
of Illinois, 1901—A listener from Atas- 
cadero, California. 


Your discussion interested me very 
much, because my husband was seventy- 
two last May, and I’ll be seventy-two in 
September. He has a bad heart, and I 
am really an invalid. The consequence 
is that I must have help with my work. 
We live in two rooms on the second 
floor, but have no porch. If I can, I go 
downstairs and sit out front a little. 
Needless to say, we have doctor bills, 
also drug bills. Also, you may know we 
feel frustrated and unhappy, for, it seems, 
most people don’t care for the aged. 

Now, here is the story. My husband 
worked like a horse all his life, and we 
owned a store and the building in which 
it was located. But the big depression of 
29 came along, and we lost everything. 
We sold our best furniture to pay our 
rent at that time. Now, here we are! So, 
no wonder I was fascinated by your 
program! Jobs suitable for the aged 
should be increased. Houses should be 
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built for them to rent cheaply. How nice 
it would be if we had a little cottage 
with a porch. Social security should be 
increased. But, above all, available jobs 
should be given the aged, for it keeps 
up their morale. Just look at Mr. Ba- 
ruch, Bernard Shaw, Herbert Hoover, 
_ Winston Churchill, and others. How 
fine they are! The reason? Because they 
have money and are busy and respected. 
Even our President is sixty-six. My hus- 
band was refused a job at sixty-six—he 
was “too old.” If you are fit to be Presi- 
dent of the greatest country on earth at 
sixty-six, you should be able to wield a 
pen. Even General MacArthur is seventy. 
Think of it! And a poor man is turned 
down at sixty-two for a small job. Your 
participants were excellent. I hope there 
will be some changes made.—A listener 
from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


I heard the debate on prolonging life 
to ninety or a hundred and twenty 
years. That would be wonderful for 
people who have a large income or 
someone to look out for them. What 
would the poor people do? In peacetime, 
a man of forty-five is too old to work, 
and we don’t want war prosperity for- 
ever. What will happen to the people 
now? The welfare agencies are crowded 
with clients; poorhouses are overbur- 
dened with the aged. There is no place 
to go, and aid is very small. So why 
prolong life? 

I was disabled at the age of sixty. I 
got an artificial limb that is not right. I 
could never learn to walk. I would like 
to go back to work, as work is part of 
my life. So I asked for a new limb so I 
could make myself useful, as I have no 
one to help and no home or money. I 
went to the rehabilitation adjustment, 
pleading for a new limb. But I was told 
I was too old at the age of sixty-five. I 


was just told to go home and die. People 
don’t care about anyone but themselves. 
So why prolong life?—A listener from 
Chicago, Illinois. 


I listened to your program, which I 
found very interesting. Concerning the 
aged folks, yes, there are thousands of 
old ones whom children don’t want. It 
is not wise, anyway, to live with your 
married children. They don’t like it. 
Why doesn’t some builder build a num- 
ber of houses, with a large living-room, 
small kitchen and bath. I know of so 
many women who live alone and would 
love to have their own home and to do 
the things they want to. It gives one 
something to do, but the rents are so 
high that it is impossible to find a de- 
cent place to live... am on an old age 
pension and feel very grateful for get- 
ting it, but I still maintain that I would 
like to have a living-room, kitchen, bath. 
I am seventy-five years old and like to 
cook and to take care of a home—4 
listener from Laguna Beach, California. 


I find it a privilege listening to your 
Sunday Rounp Taste talk. I found to- 
day’s most interesting—since I am a 
woman past sixty, a former business 
woman. I am sorry I am retired. I try to 
find work, but when they see my white 
hair, they can’t use me. But I feel I am 
more able to hold a position than our 
younger generation in many ways. I 
have a friend under sixty who feels her 
two sons must support her. I say “No,” 
though one has four children. I say, “Go 
to work”; and she believes in Canasta. 
I like to keep myself busy and useful.— 
A listener from Los Angeles, California. 


Would be very much pleased to have 
you send me a copy of today’s talk on 
old age. I never was an advocate of lon- 
gevity. But I am at that stage now— 
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seventy-two years of age. Always enjoy 
the Rounp Tasre discussions. Will try 
and subscribe for a year’s subscription.— 
A listener from Tujunga, California. 


Kindly send me the discussion on the 
problems of aging. Personally, I would 
very much like to send for all your dis- 
cussions, but, being a victim of my coun- 
try’s benevolent old-age assistance, I am 
unable to do so. However, I am so very 
happy that so splendid an institute as 
the Rounp Taste has sponsored such a 
discussion. From my heart, I thank you. 
—A listener from Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 


I am seventy-three years old, live 
alone, go to school to study Spanish. I 
am in my second year and get “E’s” and 
today an “S.” I will go back to evening 
school next winter. I have been taking 
psychology, and I have gone to a typing 
class.—A listener from Chicago, Illinots. 


The discussion today was the most 
important I have heard yet. It is most 
appropriate that a leading university 
should bring this matter to the attention 
of the American people. It is my belief 
that we need a new form of insurance, 
one that would provide true security in 
old age. Money received periodically 
after a given time is not true security. 
Most old people, entering homes of the 
aged, do so to find a home where they 
can be sure of their shelter, food, and 
companionship. Most of these places are 
really just dumping places for old 
people who are not welcome to stay 


with their children. We should provide 
homes for people which are maintained 
by a mutual insurance company special- 
ly founded by people to secure home 
and comfort during old age. Such a 
home should provide all the necessities 
of life such as food, shelter, medical and ~ 
nursing care plus some of the luxuries 
of a resort hotel like entertainment, 
swimming pools, gardens, and other 
niceties of life as well as a cultural at- 
mosphere. In fact, this last provision is 
most important of all, and here is where 
universities come in. People must be- 
trained and have interests in current 
events, government, the arts, as well as 
crafts, hobbies, etc—A listener from 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Your topic was very interesting to 
me as I happen to be one of these people 
whom it concerns and have opinions of 
my own on the care for the aged. This 
is a very large and vital subject and de- 
serving of all the time and effort it re- 
quires. Times have changed greatly, 
and what was appropriate some years 
ago is not suitable today. Then, for 
example, dormitories were considered 
proper, but today it is conceded that 
each individual should have some spot 
to call his own. One of the essentials is 
also the wonderful commodity called 
“love,” generally found in dictionaries | 
but at a high premium in the world at 
large; particularly as we grow older it is 
an essential which cannot be bought 
and paid for.—A listener from Yonkers, 
New York. 


The Rounn Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Round Tas x speakers. 
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